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476 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

One is impressed by the feebleness of the attempts of the East 
India Company a century or two ago to educate any of its 
British of Eurasian subjects. Its few "Charity Schools" sought 
to give only the most elementary education to the boys, while 
it was not regarded as necessary or desirable to teach the girls 
even to read and to write. It is interesting to learn that even 
in those early days and for the English and the Eurasians, the 
British missionary and chaplain figure so conspicuously as the 
founders and promoters of schools. Some valuable information 
is also given in reference to the introduction of printing and the 
initial work of building up libraries in that land. 

J. P. Jones. 

The Former Philippines Through Foreign Eyes. Edited by Austin 
Craig. Manila: Philippine Education Company. 1916. 
Pp. 552. 

This volume, printed in the Philippines by Filipinos, is de- 
signed to render accessible to readers two books which are now 
rare but which are essential if one is to form a fair picture of 
the Philippines in the nineteenth century under the Spanish 
regime. They are Feodor Jagor's Travels in the Philippines 
and the State of the Philippines in 1810 by Tomas de Comyn. 
Included with these is a long description of Manila and Sulu in 
1842 by Com. Chas. Wilkes, U. S. N., who was with the United 
States Exploring Expedition of 1838-42; a brief description of 
Manila in 1819 by Lieut. John White, U. S. N. ; a reprint from 
the Smithsonian Institute Report for 1899 of Dr. Rudolf Virchow's 
article on the Peopling of the Philippines; together with two 
early English clippings giving brief accounts of conditions in the 
islands. The audience whom the book is intended to reach 
would seem to be of two kinds, Filipino students of their own 
history and Americans who still believe that all Filipinos have 
been and are naked savages. 

Jagor's Travels are a vivacious record of the visit to the Philip- 
pines in 1859-60 of the author, a German scientist, whose keen 
insight and impartial judgment has furnished a valuable picture 
of the country, as he saw it, and the economic, social and political 
condition of its inhabitants. He closes his description with a 
prediction of the passing of the Spanish dominion and the increase 
of American influence in the islands. Comyn's work of an earlier 
date is an interesting commentary on the causes which led to the 
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revolt of the Spanish colonies in America. Himself for eight 
years an agent of the "Compana de Filipinos" in Manila, he 
had ample opportunity to observe the working of the Spanish 
colonial system and he wrote freely of the unhappy effect of the 
Spanish policy upon commerce, industry and agriculture and of 
the radical steps which would have to be taken if those abuses 
were remedied. 

The volume is a valuable addition to any collection of works 
dealing with the Philippines. 

The Case for the Filipinos. By Maximo M. Kalaw. New York: 
The Century Company. 1916. Pp. xvii, 360. 

Mr. Kalaw's presentation of the Case for the Filipinos would 
arouse interest irrespective of its merit, as the work of a Filipino 
of the first generation under American sovereignty and a "product 
of the American system of education established in the Islands." 
But of itself it is an exceedingly well-written plea for Filipino 
independence and a careful analysis of the different stages through 
which American public opinion on the Philippine question has 
passed. It contains a brief review of the various discussions 
which have taken place in the United States in regard to the 
retention of the Philippines, as seen by a Filipino, emphasizing 
as might be expected the pleas made in the United States for 
Filipino independence. 

The book begins with the birth of the Cuban nation with 
whose fate that of the Philippines has been so closely bound up, 
the capture of Manila by Dewey, the negotiations by which the 
Islands were transferred from Spain to the United States, and the 
debate in the Senate over the ratification of the Treaty of Paris, 
during which the Senate showed itself unwilling to bind itself to 
any definite policy in regard to the Islands. At that time Agon- 
cillo, who represented the revolutionary junta in the Philippines 
and who had been in Paris during the treaty conference but had 
failed to get a hearing, came to Washington in an effort to defeat 
ratification in the Senate. According to Mr. Kalaw the letters 
which he addressed to the State Department were left unanswered 
and a similar fate was accorded to a memorial addressed to the 
Senate setting forth the position of the Filipinos and claiming 
that, having already obtained their independence of Spain, they 
could not be transferred by that power to the United States. 

Mr. Kalaw follows American public opinion through the for- 



